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= electric cables cross a stream, one of the engineering assign- 
ments that calls for more than usual vision is the design of the conduit 
—conduit that will not only be watertight when installed, but that will 
remain so for years. 


Engineers in charge of this creek crossing at Buffalo, N. Y., selected 
standard weight black Toncan Iron Pipe to carry the cables—because 
similar installations using the same material have given excellent service 
—because this alloy of refined open hearth iron, copper and molybdenum 
shows the highest rust-resistance of any ferrous material in its price 
class. It will be safe, an insurance of continued electrical service—and 
economical because it will last longer. 


To understand the real value in this modern alloy pipe, read the 
story of its development, manufacture and application in “Pipe for 
Permanence.” A copy will be sent upon request. 
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The greatest cause of plaster complaints — 
variation in setting time — has now been 
almost completely eliminated as a construc- 
tion hazard. This improvement is basic. It 
adds a new factor of safety to plastering 
work. It is of genuine significance to 


everyone interested in better construction. 


@ If you will look at a manual or guide on plastering 
you will find that more than half of all the major plaster 
troubles that can develop are intimately tied up with 
setting time — the length of time it takes for plaster to 
set after it is mixed. 

The reason is that the setting time of the plaster 
varies as field conditions vary. If field conditions did 
not vary; if plaster were always used with the same 
amount of sand, the same kind of sand, and mixed 
with clean water in a clean mixing box; if it were 
always applied over the same kind of lath in the same 
thickness and used up in the same length of time, 
setting time would not be a problem. 


But, as everyone knows, these conditions do varv. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY 
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HERE, THERE, 


THIS & THAT 


Stewardson Memorial Competition 


The John Stewardson Memorial Scholar- 
ship in Architecture was won this year 
by George Cooper Rudolph. Jr., of 
Springfield, Pa., graduate of West Phil- 
adelphia High School and the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he holds 
the degrees of B. Arch. and M. Arch. 
The programs in the Stewardson Com- 
petition are written by the competitors 
themselves and imagination and _ orig- 
inality shown in the program are con- 
siderations in the judgment. Mr. Ru- 
dolph’s program called for the design of 
a National Aeronautical Center and was 
inspired by his observation of the neces- 
sity for the government to establish, be- 
fore long, a system of control and super- 
vision of aviation as a result of the great 
increase of air traffic. He assumed a site 
near Washington, D. C., and included in 
the requirements of his problem a Build- 
ing for a newly created Department of 
Aeronautics, an adequate Landing Field, 
a Commercial Airlines Administration 
Building, and the other necessary units 
of a large, well-equipped airport. He also 
included an Auditorium for aeronautical 
conventions and a large Hotel. Both land 
and sea planes were to be accommodated. 
Appended to the program was a detailed 
and comprehensive list of required ac- 
commodations which demonstrated a 
thorough grasp of the problem. 
Previously, Mr. Rudolph had won four 
Beaux-Arts Medals on Projets and the 
Theophilus Parsons Chandler Fellow- 


ship at Pennsylvania for 1934-35. He 
feels indebted to his Patron, M. Georges 
Dengler, for his exacting criticism of 
the projet and also wishes to express his 
appreciation to Professors Cret, Stern- 
feld, Metheny, Bickley, Ruhnka, and 
Dawson for their inspiring teaching 
throughout his course. 


State Associations of Architects 


In response to several requests for lists 
of the State Associations of Architects, 
we are printing the following, furnished 
by courtesy of E. C. Kemper, Executive 
Secretary of the A.L.A. 


MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


State Association of California Architects 


Northern Section—President— William 
I. Garren, 233 Post Street, San 
Francisco. 

Secretary—Ellsworth Johnson, 260 
California Street, San Francisco. 
Southern Section— President — Harold 
Chambers, 408 South Spring 

Street, Los Angeles. 
Secretary—Lester H. Hibbard, 1101 
Citizens National Bank Build- 

ing, Los Angeles. 


Michigan Society of Architects 
President—Clair W. Ditchy, 703 Fisher 
Building, Detroit. 
Secretary—Frank H. Wright, 16190 
Normandy Avenue, Detroit. 


Not MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Florida Association of Architects 
President—Richard Kiehnel, 930 Sey- 
bold Building, Miami. 
Secretary—E. F. De La Haye, Jr., Day- 
tona Beach. 
Illinois Society of Architects 
President—Elmer C. Jensen, 39 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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“A National Aeronautical Center.” Design by George Cooper Rudolph, Jr., which won 
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for him the John Stewardson Memorial Traveling Scholarship 








George Cooper Rudolph, Jr., who won 


the Stewardson Scholarship for 1935 


Carl Hauber, 25 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Secretary 


Indiana Society of Architects 
President—-Richard E. Bishop, 312 
North Meriden Street, Indianapolis. 
Secretary—Carroll O. Beeson, 220 Ben 
Hur Building, Crawfordsville. 


State Association of Kentucky Architects 
President—Hermann Wischmeyer, Hey- 
burn Building, Louisville. 
Secretary—Alfred E. Weinedel, Wash- 
ington Building, Louisville. 


Maine Architectural Society 
President—John Calvin Stevens, 413 
Clapp Memorial Building, Portland. 
Secretary—Royal Boston, Jr., 413 Clapp 
Memorial Building, Portland. 


New Jersey Society of Architects 
President—Wilson C. Ely, 15 Washing- 
ton Street, Newark. 
Secretary—Clement W. Fairweather 


Metuchen, N. J. 


New York—Council of Registered Archi- 
tects of New York State, Inc. 
President—James F. Ely, 551 Nostrand 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Secretary—Maxwell A. Cantor, 186 
Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. 


Ohio State Association of Architects 
President—Walter R. MeCornack, 
10006 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland. 
Secretary—Charles C. Coleman, 1836 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 








Pennsylvania State Association of the 
A.A. 
President—Joseph L. Heacock, 1211 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Secretary—Edmund R. Purves, 2101 
Architects Building, Philadelphia. 


Washington State Society of Architects 
President—John S. Hudson, 307 
County-City Building, Seattle. 

State Association of Wisconsin Architects 
President—Theodore L. Eschweiler, 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee. 
Secretary—Arthur Seidenschwartz, 724 

E. Mason Street, Milwaukee. 
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Steedman Fellowship Award 


Edward K. Schade, as announced last 
month, was awarded the 1935 James 
Harrison Steedman Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture of Washington University, St. 
Louis. This Fellowship, which was estab- 
lished by George F. Steedman and Mrs. 
Alexander Weddell, brother and widow 
of James Harrison Steedman, a graduate 
of Washington University, who died 
when an officer in the Navy during the 
World War, provides a stipend of $1500 
to be used for travel and study abroad. 

The subject of this year’s competition 
was “A School of Law Enforcement.” 
Of the 27 competitors who entered the 
competition, Messrs. Edward Schade, 
Leonard Abrahams, J. Y. Johnson, and 
Milton Mindel were selected as finalists. 
Their drawings were judged at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois by a jury composed of 
Prof. L. H. Provine, head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, and Professors 
A. F. Deam and E. I. Love. Schade’s de- 
sign was selected as the best. 

Mr. Schade was born in Duquesne, 
Pa., in 1909 and attended the Dormont 
High School near Pittsburgh. He entered 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 1928 
and was graduated with highest honors, 
receiving, in his senior year, the Medal 
of the American Institute of Architects 
for general architecture 
during the five-year While at 
school he was made a member of Tau 
Sigma Delta and Phi Kappa Phi, honor- 
ary fraternities, and Searab, professional 
fraternity. 
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4 Design by Farrington Wade Brown 


memory of her husband, under whose 
hand Mr. Schade received valuable guid- 
while an undergraduate. He _ re- 
turned to Carnegie Tech. and was granted 
the degree of Master of Architecture in 
1934. He has been working in St. Louis 
since that time and expects to leave for 
Europe this summer. 


ance 







M. Camille Grapin, Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Carnegie Tech. for his valu- 
able advice and helpful criticism and to 
Mr. W. F. Hitchens, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, for his help and 
interest. He is also deeply grateful to 
Professor Lawrence Hill, Acting Profes. 
sor in charge of the School of Architec- 
ture, Washington University, and to 
Henry Hornbostel for their interest and 
cooperation. 

The Steedman Fellowship Governing 
Committee consists of: Louis LaBeaume. 
Chairman, Lawrence Hill, and Kenneth 
Wischmeyer. 


Another Birth Announcement 
by an Architect 


It seems that the ingenuity of architec- 
tural men in apprising the world of 
blessed events in their households is in- 
exhaustible. Farrington Wade Brown, 
Architect, of New York, seeing the clever 
card by Jack E. Pulver in our July issue, 
was moved to send in an equally well 
designed announcement inspired by the 
arrival of a bouncing boy. The notice as 
sent out was printed in blue ink in a 
white folder, the drawing being repro- 
duced somewhat smaller in size than it 
appears here. 


This Month’s Frontispiece 


The frontispiece this month is from a 
photograph by the late Kenneth Clark, 
made several years before his death anc 
during a trip to Yucatan. The subject is 
a doorway in Merida, a fine example of 
the freshness in design often achieved 
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Prize Winning Plan by Edward K. Schade for “A School of Law Enforcement.” Awarded the James Harrison 


Steedman Fellowship in Architecture of Washington University out of a field of twenty-seven competitors 
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FREE SAMPLES of any 
two degrees of the Micro- 
tomic Van Dyke Pencil are 
yours for the asking. Write 
to the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint 
(venue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Made by the New Eber- 
hard Faber Chemical Pro- 
cess, in 18 consistently ac- 
curate degrees—7B softest 
to 9H hardest. To use a 
Microtomic is to realize it is 
i high quality instrument. 
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IRRESISTIBLE FAMILIARITY 


“There is something familiar about the Hawthorne House 
at Salem, Mass., adjoining the one of Seven Gables fame. 
Even though it be one’s first visit, the weathered siding, 
the leaded casements, the overhang with its ‘drops,’ the 
hospitable grape vine and apple tree, create the illusion 
that they are old acquaintances. It is a difficult subject 
to resist drawing—if the temptation gets out of control, 
it is good luck to have a Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil 
handy, for it too has a ‘familiar feel, even though it be 
on first acquaintance. The weathered siding and all the 
foliage can easily and quickly be rendered with the flat 
side of the lead, defined a bit here and there with the 
point. Using the lead in this manner automatically keeps 
the point sharp for delineating the muntins, shingles, vine 
leaves and fence. The original drawing was done exactly 
this size on smooth illustration board, entirely with a B 
Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil. The corners were purposely 
left for you to complete—do so with a Microtomic and im- 
prove the drawing, as well as increase your appreciation 
of this high quality instrument.”—GERALD K. GEERLINGs. 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE 
EBERHARD FABER 


When renderings lack a 
sense of solidity it is 
usually because the wails 
seem built of paper. One 
means of overcoming this 
defect is to assume there 
is raking sunlight (which 
will elongate shadows), 
and to add texture, instead 
of leaving large areas of 
white paper. Also, the 
thoughtful use of shade 
and shadow will give 


necessary depth to foliage. 
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“A Fine Residence.” Prize Winning Design by William Vernon Reed in Competition for this year’s Francis 


J. Plym Fellowship in Architecture. An outline of the program upon which it was based is given below 


Francis J. Plym Fellowship 


The Twenty-second Competition for the 
Francis J. Plym Fellowship in Architec- 
ture, as announced last month, resulted 
in the selection of William Vernon Reed 
as this year’s Fellow. The problem upon 
which the award was based was the de- 
sign of A Fine Residence. His winning 
drawing is reproduced herewith. 

The Program described the client as 
the president of a large manufacturing 
corporation, a cultured and_ widely 
traveled gentleman who is also an art 
collector. He has a wife, a son, and two 
daughters. The family entertains elabo- 
rately and enjoys all forms of outdoor 
sports. 

The site given was 600 feet by 800 
feet, lying on the shore of a large in- 
land lake in a community of large 
estates. 

Requirements included a spacious En- 
trance Hall with accessories, a Reception 
Room, a Living Room, a Library, a 
Dining Room, a Kitchen with service 
accessories, six Master Bedrooms with 
Baths, three Guest Rooms with Baths, 
Sitting Rooms and Study on the second 
floor, and Servants’ Quarters on the third 
floor, An Outdoor Swimming Pool, 
Tennis Courts, Garden Spaces, Garage 
and Chauffeur’s Quarters, a Boathouse 
and Landing, and the proper develop- 
ment of the grounds were also called 
for. 

Mr. Reed, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl S. Reed, of Monticello, Illinois, was 
born at Monticello, Illinois, November 
4, 1907. He attended the Monticello Com- 


munity High School, and entered the 
Department of Architecture, University 
of Illinois, in September, 1925, pursuing 
the curriculum in Architecture, and re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Architecture in June, 1930. 

As a student, Mr. Reed made a splen- 
did scholastic record, and because of 
this fact, he was awarded the School 
Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects on the basis of having the 
most consistent and best record through- 
out his college work. During his junior 
year, because of his interest and work 
in the History of Architecture, he was 
awarded one of the Ricker History 
Prizes, and at the close of his junior 
year he was one of two students in the 
Department to be appointed to enjoy the 
Allerton American Traveling Scholar- 
ships, and he spent the summer of 1929 
in the study of Early American Archi- 
tecture in New England. Upon comple- 
tion of his work in the Department he 
was appointed to attend the Foundation 
for Architecture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Lake Forest, Illinois, where 
he made a splendid record. 

During the school year 1930-31 Mr. 
Reed was a member of the teaching staff 
of the Department of Architecture at 
Illinois, criticizing elementary design. 
This position he resigned at the end of 
the year, in order that he might accept 
a teaching position at the University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
It was understood that this position was 
of one year’s duration only, during the 
leave of absence of one of the members 
of the staff of that institution. During the 


16 


school years 1932-33 and 1933-34 Mr. 
Reed taught part-time and worked for 
his advanced degree at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, receiving 
the degree of Master of Architecture 
from that institution. 

At present Mr. Reed is employed in 
the Housing Bureau at Washington, D. C. 


““Modernize Main Street” 
Competition 


More than 2,000 architects and designers, 
representing every state in the union, 
have filed application for programs in 
the “Modernize Main Street” competi- 
tion, announced June 15 by the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company of Toledo. 

Conducted by the Architectural Ree- 
ord magazine, with Kenneth K. Stowell, 
A.L.A., of New York, as professional ad- 
viser, the plan was conceived by the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company in the be- 
lief that it would arouse specific action 
towards modernization among thousands 
of merchant property owners. 

The competition closes August 12 and 
the designs will be judged beginning 
August 26. A selection of designs sub- 
mitted will be published in PEeNciL 
Pornts. The prize and mention drawings 
will be published by The Architectural 
Record. 

Prizes are offered in four divisions for 
modernization plans applicable to four 
types of buildings typical of Main Street 
everywhere. They are the food store, the 
drug store, the apparel shop, and the 
automotive sales and service station. 

(Continued on page 32, Ad Section) 
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BRIGSTEEL Brigsteel Beautyware is unquestionably the greatest advance 
A in plumbing ware in 50 years. The field of ceramics and 

the science of metallurgy give the architect a new me- 
GPe dium of expression in specifying effective plumbing fix- 

tures. Designed from the functional viewpoint, free from 

outworn prejudices, yet with a wholesome respect for ac- 

OFF mS AEW cepted principles, this outstandingly different plumbing ware 
incorporates every modern convenience and captures the 


OPPORTUNITIES complete interest of the home owner by its sheer beauty of 
FOR STRIKING color and line. It is available in a wide range of attractive 


colors and color combinations that it has never before been 


EFFECTS IAN FHE possible to achieve and costs but litthe more than ordinary 
all white plumbing ware. All Beautyware fixtures have high- 
KITCHEN. THE [ 5 8 


luster acid-resisting porcelain enamel finish, for which 
BATHROOM AND. there is no extra charge. We invite your inspection of the 

Brigsteel Beautyware line. Ask any plumbing contractor 
THE BASEMEAT ‘ ; YI 5 


or write for the name of the nearest one who handles it. 





















* Brigsteel exhibit at the National Association of Master 
Plumbers Convention showing the “Kitchen of Tomorrow” as conceived 
by the Briggs department of design, in conjunction with leading archi- 
tects acting in an advisory capacity. The Brigsteel Beautyware sink 
cabinet combination, shown in gleaming white, is available in a wide 








The resources 
of the Briggs 





range of colors and color combinations. Both sink and cabinet are | Monvfacturing 
finished with high-luster acid-resisting porcelain enamel at no extra Company are 
cost. Cabinets also available with lacquered finish. The beauty and 2g ona a 
convenience of this fixture will appeal to every housewife. Floor plan blue puis « Rejeian- 
prints of the* Kitchen of Tomorrow” are available to architects on request. |————-._ workmanship. 







PLUMBING WARE DIVISION 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RO MLC H AN 























THE UPPER 
G ROU N D 


Being Essays in Criticism 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE 


D. ARCH., F.A.I1.A. 


“Take the upper ground in maneuvrin’, Terence,’ I sez, 
‘an’ youll be a gin’ral yet,’ sez I. An’ wid that I wint up to 
the flat mud roof av the house and looked over the par pet, 
threadin’ delicate.” 


R. K. “My Lord the Elephant.” 


We return to our critical muttons, left languish- 
ing while we dealt with draftsmanship. 
Architecture, which we have regarded with affec- 
tion since Scribners took it over, has gone Bolshy! 
at least as far as regards the cover and some of its 
insides. Now this may not seem to be much to 
make a pother about, but I am always watching 
tendencies and to have one of the two remaining 
bulwarks of taste in the field of architectural jour- 
nalism yield to the pressures of vulgarity is dis- 
tinctly disquieting. Architecture has had some dis- 
tinguished and many pleasing covers. Now June 
was a cool month and so was May when we may 
suppose the June cover was in the egg, so we can't 
ascribe the June and July hatch to the heat. I wish 
we might. 

I had the temerity to take the Editor to task and 
he had the courage to meet me and discuss it on 
an empty stomach: I would fain have fallen upon 
him when he was full of meat, arrogant, defiant. 
Instead he was explanatory, analytical. Sez ’e. 
right off, “What's a cover for?” Sez I, “To protect 
the insides and to reflect the taste and character of 
the contents.” Then he talked of the horizontal 
movement of covers, the verticals of others, and 
then diagonals—which accounts, my masters, for 
the slantendicular band, having a subtle relation 
to the slant of the horrible “A” which begins the 
mess of shaded letters making up the periodical’s 
name. “But,” sez ’e, “those aren’t shaded letters; 
those are two systems of letters of different colors 
dis-superimposed.” Then I said a lot of things— 
things I shall not repeat here. 

lt isn’t necessary for Architecture or any other 
architectural magazine to make a noise on the 
newsstands. They are not distributed that way: 
they are subscribed for, chiefly by architects, who 
don’t have to be hollered at. The new cover might 
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be for any old vulgar advertising medium—and of 
course the matter of advertising managers, adver- 
tisers, and advertising came, slightly yelling, into 
the conversation. Is an architectural magazine pub- 
lished for the architects upon whose goodwill and 
current work it depends, for others interested in 
architecture, or for the advertisers? And so on, 
and on. 

I wish I might report that he was penitent—but 
it did seem that he was perhaps a little inclined 
to the pensive. even the wistful, when I got 
through and he went upstairs to restore his wasted 
tissues. Time will tell. 


% *% *% *% 


When one recovers enough from the shock of the 
cover to get inside the June number one is on 
familiar and pleasant ground. In July, however, 
we meet a relapse of the green-sickness the maga- 
zine suffered from some time ago when it appar- 
ently followed the lead of the delightfully indis- 
creet and amusing Ballyhoo and let the illustra- 
tions run off the page without margins. Unfortu- 
nately for the writer the first seizure came on just 
as Architecture published one of his immortal 
works; the illustrations didn’t overlap each other 
as some of this latest lot do to be sure, but they 
oozed off the page in such a way that it will take 
years to efface the memory, if ever. 

Why they do this sort of thing is one of the 
major mysteries of our brand new world. Is it just 
to be “different”? Is it “progress” or just boredom 
with rational typographical tradition? Or do the 
advertisers think it snappy? If it were done by an 
aged and infirm aunt it would even then justify 
mayhem and assault with a mallet—so what is one 
to do to the Editor of a serious magazine? 


* * * * 


In an editorial beginning the June number we find 
the slogan “Rebuild America” and a statement 
that “to this new goal Architecture sets its helm.” 
Well and good, and the tenor of it seems reason- 
able except in one respect: the exception is in the 
call for “a nationally planned activity.” Those of 
us who have followed with grave concern the Fed- 
eral “planned economy” which now counts its fail- 
ures by the billionsworth may hardly be blamed 
for shying violently at the idea of national plan- 
ning, if that is to connote the action of a regi- 
mented mass under lay direction—even_profes- 
sional direction. 

It is only fair to the “moles in their underground 
meanderings” to say that while hind-sight is very 
good in its own way, who could have foreseen gun- 
powder, or motor cars, or mass production, or high 
tension power transmission, or termites, or air con- 
ditioning, or the many other things like the fila- 
ment bulb or the telephone, to mention only a few 
of those that have revolutionized life and living? 
We. are, it is true, much to be blamed for not an- 
ticipating these things, and of course, now that 
they are here we must do something about them—— 














and | believe we are doing something about them 
every day. But let us take them calmly, in our 
stride, and not leap to “nationally planned activ- 
ity.” Let us continue to be undrilled and unregi- 
mented, let us do each his own thinking and not 
have some superman or superbureau or committee 
tell us what to think and do. The country is get- 
ting fed up on nationally planned activities. Prog- 
ress is always through the intelligent individual— 
in whose existence | still believe despite plenteous 
evidence to the contrary. 


* * % * 


The July number opens with a short appeal by 
Mr. Robert D. Kohn, Past President of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects entitled also “Rebuild 
America.” This is evidently one of the stake boats 
on the course set by the Editor’s helm in June. 
The appeal opens as follows: “We have two build- 
ing jobs ahead of us. As citizens we will do our 
part to build a new and more truly democratic 
America. As architects we have similar work to do 
in a more material sense.” It goes on to tell of the 
haphazard growth of the country and the obso- 
lescence of much of what was built—at a time, be 
it remembered, when architectural design was at 
the lowest ebb of any epoch one can remember. 
In the course of it we find: “ .. there is something 
stirring in our country which is immensely worth 
while. There is the intelligent tendency of the day 
toward a new and more vital democratic philos- 
ophy.” It concludes: “Will we stand for the old, 
petty, piecemeal, speculators’ methods, leading 
again to uneconomic disorderly ugliness, or do we 
mean to work together, as social animals, for 
planned, large-scale, group operations which alone 
can furnish an opportunity for creating a beauty 
in environment.” (My italics.) 

That large-scale, group, operations alone can 
furnish an opportunity for beauty—in environ- 
ment or otherwise—seems to me to be a rather 
sweeping statement. We have all been witnessing 
for some time the workings of “a new democratic 


philosophy”; how “vital” it is or how much vital- 
ity it possesses is open to grave question; so far it 
is distinguished chiefly by its failures, and it is far 
on its way to being completely discredited. As to 
the architectural expression of this famous demo- 
cratic philosophy, so far as one observer sees it, 
beauty seems to be yielding to the well known eco- 
nomic pressures of rent per room and the like. 
(One must speak in terms of “housing” only, these 
days, and ignore all the other many categories 
which are open to the architect.) 

One wonders a little why Mr. Kohn did not lead 
the Institute in the discussion of American archi- 
tecture past, present, and future, and its possibil- 
ities of beauty in environment and _ otherwise, 
when he had the opportunities of his office. 

No one wants to see any sort of building activity 
conducted on a piecemeal, speculators’ method. 
How we are to work together as social animals to 
effect a reform is not very clear. The sterility of 
the many conferences that have been and are 
being held on housing topics was referred to by 
the Editor of Architecture in his Diary for June, 
and they make one feel that group operations are 
apt to evaporate in a “wheen worrds.” I believe 
that the members of our profession are, to an 


House at Crystal Lake, Illinois, by Pierre Blouke, Architect. Dining Room above. June Architecture 
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overwhelming extent, sincere in their individual 
efforts to achieve beauty in their work. It is far 
more likely to be reached by the individual than 
by the group, in which there are always compro- 
mises to be made that tend inevitably toward a 
leaden mediocrity. Perhaps Mr. Kohn does not 
mean groups of architects but groups of buildings. 
But groups of buildings are not successfully done 
by the “democratic philosophy”; there is usually 
one architect to one group and that’s not so very 
democratic, is it? Or if there is more than one 
architect for the group we land back in compro- 
mise again. 

Dragging democracy into architectural prob- 
lems seems to be quite popular just now. To me, 
democracy has nothing to do with it. If architec- 
ture is anything, it is, like all the arts, distinctly 
and essentially aristocratic. The group or the mob 
have no part in it; the best results have always 
been achieved by the individual, who sits down 
on his little bohind and does it, without talking 
very much about it and without side glances at a 
democratic philosophy, or at anything except a 
determination to do the very best job he can. 














House and Studio by Elmer Grey at Pasadena. Exterior above. 


The architects of this country are not formally 
banded together to make the country beautiful— 
but tacitly they are, by their training and their 
ideals. There are some few men doubtless who, 
like the “unfragrant cymex” are not happy unless 
they feel pressure—of its crack in the case of the 
insect, and of the group in the case of such men. 
But to prescribe group Operations as a panacea 
for everyone, and for the country’s architectural 
ills, smacks of the collectivist doctrine and of the 
regimentation which are so abhorrent to an Amer- 
ican. We are not yet either Stalinized or Hitler- 
ized, thank God. 

There is one way to “Rebuild America” as it 
should be rebuilt, if it is to be, and that is by the 
dedication of the individual architect to beauty 
in design, science in plan, and integrity in execu- 
tion, with a due respect and regard for the tradi- 
tions and spirit of the locality and of the art of 
architecture. 

* * * * 
I would not have it thought that I am in a particu- 
larly “critical” mood this month—*critical” in the 
sense of captious disagreement. And I respect 
Architecture always, even when I do not agree 
with it. As a case in point, I find in the “Editor’s 
Diary” for June a long entry about the proposed 
changes in the East Front of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, opposing them vigorously. I do not agree 
with these views. Some time ago I was asked, as 
I suppose others were, to write a letter to some- 
one about the proposal. Wishing to appear intelli- 
gent, | examined very carefully the printed report 
giving the present condition, the Carrére and 





Reproduced from July Architecture 
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Hastings plans, and the recent tentative studies. 
To me, the proposed new changes are a distinct 


improvement not only upon the others, but in the 


building. 

One of the major defects of the building at 
present is the way the dome overhangs the portico 
—a fault unpardonable whoever did it—and be- 
cause someone made this gross mistake years ago 
does not seem a cogent reason for not eliminating 
it. Sentiment should not derogate into sentimen- 
tality. 

Another proposed change is the rectification of 
the entire East Front between the end pavilions. 
Not only is the present plan bad as plan but it is 
reflected in the disagreeable pockets between the 
end pavilions and the central mass. The present 
sandstone. which has been painted white so many 
times, about every four years, that all stone tex- 
ture has been obliterated and there is nothing but 
a sleazy crust of paint left. would be replaced by 
white marble. 

The Editor says: “It seems to me that this would 
be one of the most unpardonable mistakes of our 
generation. We all know of the slight esthetic de- 
fect in this overhang of the dome, but where is the 
work of art which has no minor defects.” (In the 
next paragraph he uses the word “outstanding” 
which I therefore will not quote.) “Rebuilding 
this monument on lines that we flatter ourselves 
are more consistent, would seem to be very nearly 
the height of conceit and arrogance.” The new 
slogan “Rebuild America” would seem to be for- 
gotten for the moment. Further back he says that 
the overhang of the dome is only an esthetic, not 
a structural, defect. 

When part of a huge mass like the dome over- 
hangs a void it can’t be less than a structural de- 
fect. The eye must always be satisfied, no matter 
what the concealed construction may be that keeps 
the mass from crashing through the roof of the 
portico which now seems to support it. And the 
eye refuses to be satisfied. Structure is more than 
a concealed stability—it is the ocular evidence of 
stability that alone can satisfy us. A dome must be 
supported, and seem to be supported, on the 
walls of the drum, be they rectangular, octagonal, 
or cylindrical. It is no longer necessary for a cock- 
eyed man to go through life with a squint. A 
slight surgical operation will restore him to such 
good looks as he may hope to possess. And what 
is here proposed is an operation of that kind. To 
say that God made the man cross-eyed and there- 
fore we must not interfere in arrogance and con- 
ceit with His handiwork, would be quite as valid 
a protest. And as to the rectification of the East 
Front and the elimination of the disturbing 
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breaks, and the substitution of marble for the 
cheap and nasty painted sandstone, I am all for it 
also. The entire building would gain in dignity 
and simplicity. As Louis Eilshemius would say, 


“Selah.” 
* * % % 


In the departments of “Favorite Features” and 
“One Hundred Small Houses” are three examples 
by Mr. Lewis F. Welsh, Mr. Pierre Blouke, and 
Mr. Frank Harper Bissell, the first and last being 
pleasant essays in miniature, and Mr. Blouke’s a 
house of moderate dimensions and distinct charm. 
They all have visible roofs to shed the water and 
protect the building!! The exclamation points in- 
dicate satisfaction and a complete agreement with 
Mr. Lindeberg’s statements in the “Editor's Diary” 
for July. The prevalence of flat roofs in recent 
small-house competitions he says gives the impres- 
sion that “something is happening in house de- 
sign which isn’t happening at all.” Flat roofs in 
a climate with heavy rains and heavy snows are 
merely silly and the alleged economy of them is 
illusory; the difference in the bill of lumber be- 
tween the lighter rafters of a pitched roof and the 
heavy beams necessary to support the weight of a 
heavy snow-fall adequately is negligible, and false 
economy, because the flat roof is far more apt to 
cause damage that would cost a lot to repair. Such 
climates also suffer violent changes toward exces- 
sive heat, and flat roofs provide no air-space below 
them to protect the in-dweller from it. We shall be 
told, I suppose, that there is “insulation” provided 
—but the good old dead-air space still remains 
the cheapest and best insulator. I hope the sensi- 
bilities of advertisers will not be offended by this 
purely personal opinion. 

I strongly suspect that the reason why the de- 
signers of these flat roof affairs use them is merely 
the old reason for doing such things—somebody 
begins it and the flock follow the bellwether. 


* * * * 


In the “Hundred Small Houses” section in July is 
a charming one by Mr. Elmer Grey, a house and 
music studio for Miss Coleman. I haven't been in 
Pasadena in years, but one has become accustomed 
to the patio formula as associated with Southern 
California, and this is a departure from the low- 
spreading Hispano-American type. When I was last 
there, besides the latter, there were a good many 
that looked westward toward Japan for inspira- 
tion. It is therefore a surprise to see a high-pitched 
roof and a character at variance with one’s notion 
of what to expect in that locale. Like all Mr. Grey + 
work this particular example has quality, repose. 
and similar winning attributes. 
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From a poster designed and drawn for the New York Central Railroad by Leslie Ragan, Artist 
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I, every competition there are a number of de- 
signs submitted which stand up well in judgment 
but which do not, for one reason or another, ap- 
peal to the particular jury assigned to pass upon 
them as prize or mention material. Such designs 
often win the favor of one or more members of 
the jury but when it comes down to the point of 
making the final awards the more popular ones 
beat them out. On the following pages the editors 
have chosen to print fourteen drawings submitted 
in the 1935 Pencit Points Architectural Compe- 
tition, Sponsored by The Iron Fireman, which 
passed successfully through the earlier stages of 
the judgment but were eliminated at the last. They 
all have merit and will, we think, be of interest 
both to those architects and draftsmen who par- 
ticipated in the competition and to those who 
were otherwise occupied at the time. Careful study 
of the plans will no doubt reveal a number of in- 
genious arrangements as well as perhaps a fault 
or two that may explain the jury's decision. We 
will not attempt here to point out the good and 
bad points, leaving it rather for each reader to 
exercise his own critical faculty. If there are any 
questions, however, we will do our best to answer 
them by mail upon request. We feel that since the 
objective of the competition was educational the 





SOME MORE DESIGNS 
FROM PENCIL POINTS’ 
ANNUAL COMPETITION 


Selected from the Runners-up, they 
offer Interesting and Ingenious Solutions 










Amedeo Leone of Detroit, who won 
First Prize as announced last month 





presentation of these designs may serve to amplify 
the effect of the publication of the prize and men- 
tion drawings in last month’s issue. So look them 
over and draw your own conclusions. 

Incidentally, we propose to send the twenty-nine 
premiated designs, together with these fourteen 
and some others, on an exhibition tour of the 
country, just as we did last year with the PENCIL 
Points-Flat Glass Industry Competition drawings. 
They will be shown in many cities and towns so 
that the men scattered throughout the country will 
have an opportunity to see the originals, which are 
excellent examples of fine pen draftsmanship. 
Architectural Clubs and Societies and other or- 
ganizations that are interested are invited to apply 
for inclusion on the schedule, which will be made 
up very soon. 

The editors, who acted as Professional Advisers 
for the competition, take this occasion to thank all 
those who took part and to express the hope that 
the benefits, gained by thinking the problem 
through and finding the solution, repaid the effort 
involved. To judge from the letters we have al- 
ready received, even from the men who did not 
win prizes or mentions, most competitors found 
it well worth while and gained from the experi- 
ence. We wish them all better luck next time. 





Second, Third, and Fourth Prize Winners. From left to right: John W. Keyes, J. Floyd Yewell, and 
Messrs. H. N. Anderson and F. E. Wood. The designs they submitted were published in the July issue 
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WASHINGTON 
MONTHLY LETTER 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


Fu \ STANDARDS. Architects and appraisers on 
the staff of the Federal Housing Administration 
are doing an interesting and significant job of 
adapting to local conditions the national standards 
of house construction required for FHA insurance. 
The process has interesting economic and sociolog- 
ical ramifications. 

The Philadelphia row house, for instance, would 
not be encouraged anywhere else. A 16-foot front 
lot is generally regarded as inadequate, and 80 
per cent land coverage is frowned on as crowding 
the lot a little too much. But in Philadelphia such 
construction is still regarded as a good property 
investment. It is custom. It is tradition. And the 
FHA has decided to bow to tradition—in Philadel- 
phia—because to do so is still good economics, 
even though it may not conform to ideal housing 
principles over a long pull. 

A similar bow to tradition is being made in con- 
nection with approving for insurance Chicago’s 
two-flat tenement type of home construction. Other 
cities have other peculiarities to which they have 
The FHA is not risking too 
much in approving such construction—just now. 

Approval is temporary in nature, however. FHA 
authorities believe that eventually even Philadel- 
phia will demand improvements of a radical na- 
ture. The row house may sometime be looked upon 
as obsolete. The person figuring mortgage values 
must have some idea of when that time will come. 
He must estimate probable obsolescence. When the 
standard is changed in a particular community it 
will affect mortgage values on obsolete housing, 
and the FHA intends that it shall not be caught 
napping when that time comes. Consequently the 
more nearly local standards approach the stand- 
ards set up for the country as a whole the better 
the risk for the ultimate purchaser. 

One of the principal influences in determining 
how long a particular community will retain pe- 
culiarities in housing construction that are gen- 
erally regarded as obsolete is the architect. As long 
as he makes no particular effort to change local 
tastes in housing, changes will come slowly. The 
FHA is going to depend to a large extent upon the 
architect to change local tastes. The Housing Com- 


mittee of the A.I.A., with Richard H. Shreve of 


become attached. 
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New York City as chairman, is expected to become 
a strong influence in changing public standards in 
housing. That implies that the architect in the 
future will have much more to do with small house 
construction than he has in the past. Some tech- 
nique will probably be developed by the Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the FHA to put the 
architect more completely into the small house 
picture, certainly to make him a factor in subdivi- 
sion development. That suggests that the architect 
must in the future know more about solving the 
housing problems in a city with wrong standards 
than the average architect knows now. He must be 
more prepared to advise a client regarding eco- 
nomic and sociological factors in house building. 

There are other adaptations of national basic 
standards which are not due to local tradition but 
to climate, and these are likely to stick. Thus 
smaller windows are practical in the Southwest 
because of the bright sunlight. It is a geographic 
influence strong enough to account for the differ- 
ence between Gothic architecture and Roman 
architecture, the one opening up wide window 
spaces to let in the sunlight virtually forcing build- 
ing of a Gothic arch in place of the heavy Roman 
walls in which narrow slits were sufficient to pro- 
vide adequate lighting. The FHA will not quarrel 
with conditions as elemental as these. 

Another adjustment in standards must be made 
as between old construction and new construction 
in the same community, for the FHA issues insur- 
ance on both old and new construction. Wrong 
standards will not be overlooked in new construc- 
tion; the rating will tend to bring about better 
building construction. Nothing is provided specifi- 
cally in the Act for using administrative procedure 
for purposes of housing reform. Preamble general- 
izations do not carry much practical force. Prac- 
tical determinations of obsolescence will tend, 
however, to dictate more favorable ratings for the 
best construction procedure. It is all largely a 
matter of the soundest economics dictating mort- 
gage procedure; the change toward better stand- 
ards will come just as inevitably but perhaps a 
little more slowly than if housing reform were a 
major objective of the Act. 


MODERNIZATION. Weekly modernization credit 
insurance is running over $3 million. By the time 
this appears in print the total will be over $100 
million. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association an- 
nounces that $144,000,000 will be spent for mod- 
ernization purposes this year by 25,000 retail 
stores. Very little, if any, of this money will be in- 
sured under the FHA because the stores can 
usually make better credit arrangements with 
their banks than can be made on an installment 
credit basis. The stimulus which the FHA is giving 
to modernization business is far greater than the 
modernization credit reports would indicate. 














NEW CONSTRUCTION. Construction of new 
urban homes in 1935 continues at a rate more than 
twice that of last year, according to figures com- 
piled by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. The 
total for the first five months of this year is 26,394 
units. which is equal to 84 per cent of the entire 
number of homes built in all of 1934, 


INTEREST RATE REDUCED. Another step in 
the federal government's program of reducing in- 
terest rates was announced in the new administra- 
tive rules of the FHA governing mutual mortgage 
insurance under the amended National Housing 
Act. The maximum interest rate allowed on all 
classes of insured mortgages was reduced to a flat 
> per cent per annum. Under the old regulations 
514 per cent was the maximum interest rate on 
certain classes of mortgages. One per cent insur- 
ance premium was charged on some classes of 
mortgages. Credit will be allowed on past over- 
payments for insurance premiums. 


A LABOR IDEA. There has long been a convie- 
tion in labor circles that interest rates on home 
mortgages are too high. Expression has been given 
recently to the idea that these high rates prevent 
the stimulation of the building interest necessary 
to recovery. It is held that the FHA rate structure 
is too high, that the recent cut to 5 per cent will 
have little effect. A definite proposal that the Gov- 
ernment undertake permanently to provide eighty 
per cent loans, payable over forty years, and that 
interest plus amortization charges shall not ex- 
ceed three per cent yearly for this period, is made 
in the July American Federationist by W. F. 
Kemble. He would have labor fight for such a 
proposal along the lines of the fight for the bonus 
made by the American Legion. 

It is now within the power of the FHA to fix in- 
terest rates at any limit below the maximum of 5 
per cent specified in the National Housing Act. 
The tendency is to reduce interest rates on mort- 
gage loans, but the FHA can not reduce the rates 
too far below the general trend without stopping 
all its activities. A 3 per cent rate would mean 
nothing to the home builder at this time because 
the banks lend the money and the FHA merely 
guarantees the payment of the loan. A 3 per cent 
rate as a prerequisite to a mortgage guarantee 
would mean that the banks would refuse to lend 
the money at that rate but would lend it at 5 per 
cent and not ask for mortgage insurance. 

Mr. Kemble’s answer to this situation is one of 
the outstanding features of his plan. He would 
have the government lend the money directly to 
the home owner. He would not guarantee mort- 
vage loans made by banks. In brief, he would take 
over all the home mortgage business of the coun- 
try. particularly mortgages on new construction. 

Obviously all organizations interested in home 


mortgages would object to such a proposal. Insur- 
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ance companies, banks, and private individuals 
would fight what they would regard as government 
competition with their business; they would all 
fight such a drastic cut in interest rates because it 
would affect all business. This is merely a report 
on the situation, but the trend is important to 
note because the idea is held not only by some 
labor spokesmen but by a considerable group of 
individuals in the Administration itself. 


FORECLOSURES. The Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration is beginning to bear down on borrowers 
who are not meeting their payments. At the end 
of June 568 foreclosure proceedings had been in- 
stituted. Of these, 156 were instituted during June, 
an increase over any previous month, and the 
number is increasing. 

This does not mean that the government is 
harder on defaulters than private bankers. The 
records show that borrowers were given plenty of 
leeway before action was taken. But the HOLC 
has made it abundantly clear that owners who re- 
fuse to make their payments when actually able to 
do so will get little sympathy but plenty of fore- 
closure action. More than a quarter of the entire 
number, or 165 proceedings, were taken in such 
instances of wilful default. The remainder were 
mainly brought about by the death of the bor- 
rower, or by legal complications, the latter usually 
incident to foreclosure action by holders of see- 


ond mortgages. 


FAECT. The Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians is in the midst of an 
agitation for affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The agitation is particularly strong 
in Washington, where government employees in 
other activities have found affiliation with the 
trade union movement very helpful in establish- 
ing and maintaining better standards of pay and 
conditions of work. More and more people with 
college degrees are discarding professional illu- 
sions as the “hired help” status is forced on them. 
One of the outstanding illustrations of the fore- 
going is the national referendum now being taken 
by the American Newspaper Guild for affiliation 
with the A. F. of L., a referendum voted by the 
recent convention of the Guild in Cleveland. 


CAN IT BE DONE? Robert L. Davison, director 
of research of the Pierce Foundation, New York. 
says any new pre-fabrication procedure which can- 
not put a dwelling on the market for under $3000 
will not succeed. He said recently: 

“I believe that within the next three to five 
years, someone will have on the market a house 
which is twice as good as existing construction 
methods produce at a sale price under $2500. ‘The 
great market for factory-fabricated houses is in 
the low cost field, for a dwelling and lot selling 
for under $2500. In my opinion any new construc: 
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tion method and sales procedure which cannot put 
a dwelling on the market for under $3000 will not 
succeed.” 

The cost budget which the Pierce Foundation is 
working to meet would include $500 for land and 
$2000 for the house. Of the latter sum, $500 would 
be for transportation, advertising, sales cost, erec- 
tion overhead, and profit; $1000 for the shell of 
the house: $375 for combined mechanical equip- 
ment: and $125 for incidentals. 


FEDERAL ARCHITECTS. Washington continues 
to be the chief foregathering place of architects 
in the United States. Aside from the registered 
architects doing private work in the District of 
Columbia, there are hundreds of architects and 
draftsmen in the service of the Government. These 
are organized into the Association of Federal 
Architects. They are a tradition unto themselves 
under normal conditions when government build- 
ing is not an emergency program. 

One tradition has gained strength: the fourth 
annual exhibition of the Association opened July 
8 in the National Museum, where visitors from all 
parts of the United States who pass through the 
Museum seeking enlightenment had an opportu- 
nity to examine it for a whole month. 

The Veterans Administration architectural staff 
won first award for working drawings, plans and 
elevations. From the same group came R. L. Wood 
to win a first for crafts, a wrought iron Spanish 
fire set, and H. R. Woodward, to win third prize 
for a water color. 

The Navy Department, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Joseph A. Parks, won a first for design, also 
a first for a pencil drawing by H. C. Sullivan. and 
a first for water color by Ralph Brodie. 

The PWA Housing Division won a first for 
architectural models, a diorama of the Indian- 
apolis Project, before and after, constructed by the 
exhibit section. 

The Department of Agriculture had an exhibit 
which included drawings of official buildings, 
sketches of farmhouses, cows, and bugs, but won 
only one prize, a water color by James Corey. 


PWA. Among changes in PWA procedure is the 
substitution of a more simple form of contract be- 
tween the applicant and the PWA. Under the new 
$4.000,000,000 work relief program the contract 
will comprise an offer by the applicant and ac- 
ceptance by the Government. 

The problem of getting 3,500,000 persons off 
relief rolls by November 15 of this year means 
quick spending. Relief grants will decrease very 
rapidly. And there will obviously be less money 
for direct relief in the future. Gen. Johnson in 
New York City wonders frankly what is going to 
happen when work relief funds run out and 3.500.- 
000 men are thrown back on the community again. 
Libor is also wondering about the future. John 
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P. Frey, president of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, warns 
in the current issue of the American Federationist 
of the “rapidly widening gap” between what labor 
can produce and what it can buy of its product. 

“The distribution of the 
wealth created by industry has been so econom- 
ically unsound that our country now faces what 


annual volume of 


may be the most serious crisis in its history.” 

From Wall Street authorities comes estimates 
that a spectacular peak of inflation will come in 
1937. While the trend of forecasts are in the same 
direction, explanations differ as to fundamental 
causes and as to measures for alleviation of the 
economic danger which threatens. 


PERTINENT POINTS. Furniture manufacturers 
are promoting the idea that homes should be sold 
completely furnished. There is no financing agency 
now able to handle such deals. but such financing 
is predicted for the future. 

Architects are a “new wrinkle” in the mortgage 
field. Constructive mortgage reform is due to \ome 
extent to contributions of architects to federal 
housing programs. 

Arthur C. Holden has submitted a proposal that, 
instead of slum clearance by government condem- 
nation procedures, owners in blighted sections 
cooperate by merging their holdings with a private 
corporation which, with government credit, would 
proceed carefully with slum clearance and rehabil- 
itation. The owners would share in the profits. 

A coordinating committee has been appointed 
for all the housing agencies in the federal govern- 
ment. There will be considerable tightening up of 
personnel within the next few months. There are 
rumors that the FHA will be made the agency for 
a big national housing development and not so 
much a promotional agency. 

No one needs employ any lawyer, engineer, 
agent, or lobbyist in order to obtain consideration 
of a Public Works project, says PWA Administra- 
tor Ickes in answering claims made in a pamphlet 
put out by a firm of engineers. 

A single issue of PENcIL Points would not be 
large enough to list the individual projects for 
which the government is spending money through 
the Works Relief and other agencies. 

More liberal PWA grants under the $283,000,000 
slum-clearance and low-rent housing program of 
the government include an increase from 30 to 45 
per cent of the PWA grant to municipalities, leav- 
ing the remaining 55 per cent as a loan to be amor- 
tized by rents: extension from 45 years to 60 years 
of the amortization period. Land cost will not be 
amortized, but a 3 per cent annual land-rent item 
will be carried by each project. Interest to be 
charged on the 55 per cent loan section of the 
housing allotments is not to exceed 3 per cent, as 
heretofore. Land acquisition is under way in more 
than 40 cities with projects in advanced stages. 
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1935 Rome Prize Competition 


Section and Side Elevation of George T. Licht’s winning design in 
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I've had lots of requests this last year 
for some consideration of the rendering 
of the interior, so in this issue I inau- 
gurate a series of illustrated chats which 
with occasional interruptions, may run 
a number of months. I know there is 
need for such instruction. One reader, in 
aking for something along this line, 
claimed that architects as a class can 
manage exteriors far more capably than 
interiors. He mentioned the renderings 
in the recent General Electric Competi- 
tion to substantiate his statement. I feel 
sure he is right. So here goes. I’m not 
foolish enough to think that in a single 
series of short talks I can make you all 
experts at interior rendering, but perhaps 
Ican help some of you a bit. 

First, it should be realized that inte- 
riors and exteriors have certain distine- 
tive differences of appearance, particu- 
larly so far as light, shade, and shadow 
are concerned. Exteriors, as customarily 
sen (and as shown in typical render- 
ings), are brilliantly illuminated with 
light from a single source—the sun 
the rays coming in what, for all practical 
purposes, can be considered as a parallel 
direction. There is a definite division be- 
tween light, shade, and shadow areas. A 
majority of the shadow edges are sharp. 





SHADOWS IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


Interiors, on the contrary, whether 
lighted artificially or by daylight, gen- 
erally receive their illumination from 
several sources. The rays are not parallel 
but radiate in all directions from each 
lamp, window, or other source. In the 
daytime all the light (if we except the 
occasional sunshine which penetrates 
some rooms) is commonly indirect and 
(fused. The resulting shadows, instead 
of following rather definite laws, become 
highly complex, varying in values and 
taking all sorts of directions. Often they 
‘toss and recross to a bewildering de- 
free, \ single lighting fixture, where it 
‘ontacts the ceiling, may throw three or 
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four shadows, one for each light source. 
Such shadows differ not only in tone and 
placement, but in quality of edge, some 
edges being distinct and others extremely 
soft, with many showing gradation from 
point to point. 

Exteriors and interiors vary in other 
respects, too. In the former the light is 
reasonably pure in hue (white) whereas 
in the latter it is usually modified by 
the glass, shades, and draperies through 
which it is filtered. And as it reflects 
from surface to surface it picks up other 
hues, too, resulting in further modifica- 
tion. Practically every local color is thus 
changed to greater or less degree. 








I COULD WRITE ALL NIGHT 


Pages and pages could be written about 
such differences, but enough has been 
said to make clear that if one wishes 
to learn to render interiors well he must 
get to know them well. This means that 
he must observe them analytically under 
all sorts of conditions, sketching them 
as a means of strengthening his impres- 
sions. This sketching can be done in any 
medium according to subject and aim. 

Sheet 1 shows a number of sugges- 
tions: each is self-explanatory. The aim 
was not to make rendering-like effects, 
but to express the subjects in a direct, 
honest way. These drawings are not to 
be copied: they merely show a method 
of going about this sort of thing. 

Those who have Penci. Pornts for 
July, 1932, should study the color 
sketches by Vernon Howe Bailey, as they 
are of a type which can be highly recom- 
mended at this point in one’s progress. 
The artist sought to record rapidly but 
truthfully the major aspects of each sub- 
ject. Incidentally, these Bailey sketches 
are to be reprinted in my forthcoming 
book on color. 

So if you want to learn to render in- 
teriors, your first job is to get busy 
sketching some honest-to-goodness places. 
Room corners will do, or furniture 
groupings. 





YESSIR,I°M STILL IN MAINE 
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Inconsistently enough, I am_ writing 
these lines about interiors, with their 
subdued coloring, while sitting in the 
brilliant outdoor sunshine here on a 


rocky point on the Maine coast. In every 
direction some of our summer school 
students are busy trying in different ways 
to interpret Old Mother Nature. We 
combine lots of work with lots of fun. 
Last night we all went aboard a Glouces- 
ter fisherman which was in port. As to 
interiors, that’s where every inch of 
counts. You should see the 
crowded accommodations. A 
student remarked that here was one 
place where there was not a lot of bunk! 


space 


sleeping 








AN OLD SALT SPINS A YARN 


You don’t want to try joshing on these 
Maine fisher-folk or the thing may re- 
bound. I overheard a trio of girls kidding 
one old chap, who then told them in all 
seriousness (and to their apparent be- 
lief) that in a long lifetime he has be- 
come accustomed to absorbing so much 
salt from the sea air that when he went 
inland once “a-visitin’” he had to eat 
a pint of salt a day to keep his system 
normal. And took salt in his coffee “so 
*twould taste more like that *board ship 
where “twas made of sea water!” 

Speaking of students, I have just had 
a letter asking if I plan to have classes 
in New York in the fall. My answer is 
“ves” if we count Brooklyn as a part of 
N. Y. For I expect to be back at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
as usual about the first of October, with 
classes in water color, oil, pencil sketch- 
ing, ete. Last year I was glad to have 
quite a number of Pencit PornTers. 
These are evening classes and open to 
all; I hope to see more of you this com- 
ing session. 

Work is proceeding apace on my color 
book and it should be ready some time 
this fall. I am now checking over page 
proofs and the printer will soon be ready 
to start his presses going. It’s loads of 
fun, seeing something I have worked on 
for so long actually taking tangible 
shape. I think I can promise you that it 
will be a helpful volume and from what 
I have so far seen the printer is going to 
make it a handsome one as well. We are 
going to keep the price down as low as 
possible, and that takes a lot of careful 
planning, what with the high cost of 
four-color printing. In addition to well 
over a hundred color plates that ap- 
peared in past issues of Penci. Pornts 
there will be a large number of addi- 
tional plates made especially for the 
book which will bring the total number 
to nearly two hundred. So, if you are in- 
terested, begin saving your pennies now. 

Next month seems as good a time as 
any to announce our second sketch com- 
petition, so get ready for some fun. The 
medium will probably be pen-and-ink. 









RENDERING INTERIORS AND FURNITURE 
SHEET 1¢ SUCH SKETCHING PREPARES ONE FOR RENDERING 
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FIRST COMES THE SOFT PENCIL A PEN AND WASH COMBINATION 
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THE PENCIL IN CONJUNCTION WITH WASH IS MOST POPULAR 
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Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 
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MONOGRAPH FOUR 
The Houses and Villages of North Smithfield, Rhode Island 
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Pehawixe up the valley of the Blackstone River 
—at one time agriculturally fertile; but during the 
last one hundred years even more fertile in the close 
crowding mills and villages that line both its steep- 
pitched boundaries—from the Bay head at Providence 
toward the north; one comes finally to that point 
where it passes from the present state of Rhode Island 
over the Massachusetts boundary, at Woonsocket. 
Woonsocket itself is a busy mill-community, unevenly 
perched upon these same steep, slippery banks; its area 
covering hardly even the present populous and built- 
up sections of the place, which is spilling over its limits 
into the neighboring townships for much of its resi- 
dential suburbs. 

Of the surrounding territory, the largest part of 
that most conveniently adjacent, is now called North 
Smithfield—although both the Smithfields (and a con- 
siderably larger area besides )—were all once part of a 
single considerably larger township. To the East, the 
township of Cumberland—once itself a small part of 
a former populous section of Massachusetts, that early 
in 1800 lacked only one vote of providing the site for 
the State Capitol; but now incorporated into Rhode 
Island—also takes part of this same population over- 
flow. But the several village centers still to be found 
in this area owe nothing to this recent upstart of the 
northern boundary, but had their origins in, and still 
remain to testify to, the early growth of industrialism 
in this portion of New England. 

Of these villages, the three most northern ones are 
situated upon a tributary to the Blackstone, known as 
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Branch River; that, along with its tributary, the 
Chepachet, is fed by the many large lakes or ponds 
contained within the northwestern townships of Rhode 
Island, of which only those along the extreme edge 
of the state toward Connecticut drain westward into 
the Quinebaug River, which in its turn flows down 
into the Thames. These villages—along with Glen- 
dale, Mohegan and Nasonville; all in the township 
of Burrillville, just to the west —are Slatersville, 
Forestdale, and Union Village. 

Possibly, too, the little village of Manville—hardly 
a mile over the eastward boundary of North Smith- 
field into Lincoln—should almost be included within 
this group, geographically. It resembles them in age, 
is laid out with a semblance of arranged disposition 
of its units (what would today be termed “Town 
Planning”—with two capitals, at least!) around a 
small central Green, and has its Church placed as an 
important central element of its plan. If anything, 
despite the steep inclination of its site toward the swift- 
running Blackstone River, it possesses perhaps more 
general relation to the idea of “planning,” that has 
within only the last dozen years come to be accepted 
on this Continent—whence it was derived from the 
European Mill Villages and Industrial Communities, 
that began to develop in England from about forty 
years ago—than its sister community of Slatersville; 
with which we are the more immediately concerned 
in this issue. 

But to turn first to the consideration of “Union 
Village” —which cannot even be found upon the offi- 
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cial State “Highway Map”! Although now being de- 
veloped—not to say ““overwhelmed”—as merely one 
of the residential suburbs of Woonsocket; Union Vil- 
lage was one of the comparatively early settlements 
made in this region, at a time when it was not yet 
evident that a large part of the population of the sec- 
tion was to derive a living from the early industrial 
demands of New England, and the power that was 
to be supplied from the Blackstone River. So it is 
found located upon a sightly hilltop; with its few re- 
maining old houses divided by the busy thoroughfare 
of a modern concrete roadway; over which the hur- 
ried traveler might easily pass without the realization 
that the locality possessed any age or interest derived 
from early associations or settlement. 

Its oldest “Tavern” still stands; with openings 
boarded—a huge hulk, at one end of the village, 
frowning north along the road; but unless some 
worthy use is soon found for it, it may not much 
longer succeed in defying conditions imposed both by 
weather and economy. 

Aside from the old Arnold Tavern, the exterior of 
the Judge Carpenter house retains some of its original 
appearance; although changing ownerships and condi- 
tions have effected their accustomed results upon the 
interior. The Walter Allen house, near by, is one that 
retains the interior in better state of originality than is 
usual; although the work, dating from 1802, is ex- 
pressive of the thinner and more delicate character that 
is usually found in woodwork of a dozen or fifteen 
years later. Not far away from the Allen house, 
down the side street, and a little to its rear, is the 
building that was the first Bank of the region—now 
made over into a small dwelling. It originally stood on 
the corner of the main street, from which position it 
has been removed to its present location. The change 
in use, has naturally also resulted in considerable 
changes in structure—both inside and out—and it 
now presents little evidence of its former usefulness. 

The Capt. Daniel Arnold House, built in 1714, 
was among the earliest of those left from the first 
dozen or so dwellings in the Village group. While the 
original structure dates from that year; the present 
appearance of the building hardly indicates that fact. 
It has been added to, or rebuilt, at various times; and 
while some of the early work remains incorporated 
into the present house; the porch itself must date from 
one of the later reparations, probably about 1800. 

This porch is representative of an unusual and indi- 
vidual local treatment of the entrance doorway feature, 
quite different from any other type that has been as 
well and thoroughly developed in this region of New 
England. 

In Union Village itself may be found at least four 
examples of this distinctive and well marked type. All 





are very much alike; differing only in the handling of 
their detail. Each has a porch of ample depth, and 
rather wide spacing of the corner columns. Each has 
a plaster ceiling, of spacious arch segment section. In 
each case the house wall, inside the porch wall pilasters, 
is rusticated—in contrast to the remainder of the 
front wall surface, which is clapboarded after the 
usual and conventional fashion. In more than one case 
these porches now appear on dwellings that are them- 
selves obviously of dates much older than the classical 
lines of these porches would seem to suggest. 

That one which has been chosen for one of the 
measured drawings in this Monograph is a case in 
point. The house itself dates back originally to 1714, 
being perhaps the third oldest now to be found in the 
existing group. The details of this particular example 
seem more naif and interesting than any of the others. 
For that reason it has been chosen for detailed illus- 
tration. The same reasons suggest that it may be the 
earliest local example of the type; and that the others 
—or some of them—at any rate—may have later 
been modeled upon it. Certainly the more sophisticated 
molding sections and treatment of the Allen doorway, 
along with the much smaller scale of the quoining, 
would suggest it as likely to have been of a later and 
more difinitely classical school than the varied sections 
and ornament of this more sturdy and forceful ex- 
ample. Even the proportions of the paneled door itself 
are unusual; while the sectional projected caps that 
crown the two side architraves of the doorway are 
found in many other local examples, and the section 
through the keystone, along with its proportions and 
treatment, also recur elsewhere in the region; a 
similarity being traceable even in the key found in the 
other doorway detail, from the adjoining village of 
Slatersville, three miles away. 

The original owners and builders of the Slatersville 
group were John and William Slater, who started the 
manufacture of cotton in the United States, beginning 
with a mill at Pawtucket, which is still standing— 
then shortly after establishing another upon the site of 
Slatersville. At that time, the problem confronting 
these mill builders was much the same as that faced 
by the Manufacturers who built Bournedale and Port 
Sunlight. The location of the mill was more or less 
controlled by the availability of power and adjoining 
site—but it was necessary also to provide habitations 
for the factory help that were requisite to the success 
of the project. And so, in addition to the new mill, 
they built dwellings for their factory foremen and 
workers; and churches—and schools, too, for their 
children—along with the required stores, village 
center, hall and other necessities that were essential to 
secure the happiness and health of their employees, 
and make for the final success of the whole enterprise. 
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Porch and Doorway 
THE WALTER ALLEN HOUSE—1802—UNION VILLAGE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Slatersville itself—an unusual and charming mill 
village—contains the one individual and almost unique 
example of doorway that appears in the other meas- 
ured drawing in this Monograph. Nothing else of a 
similar design is now to be found either in these sec- 
tions of northern Rhode Island, nor in those adjoin- 
ing them over the border of Massachusetts. ‘The whole 
handling of the doorway is obviously local and rough 
in workmanship. The carving along the inner mem- 
ber of the architrave framing the entrance is roughly 
as though by a carpenter with only a gouge 
chisel for tool. The overwide pilasters are not in con- 
formation with any classical proportions; just as their 
treatment—partly fluted; partly paneled, in height; 
and the final absurdity of cutting a glazed sash for a 
sidelight out of their very bosom, so to speak!—en- 
tirely defies the conventions, at aeathe every point. 

The rough and unusual sectioned capital and base 
moldings are also unconventional, though well propor- 
tioned to their variation of customary precedent. But 
the final touch is the decoration contained in the upper 
panel of this pilaster—what would normally be re- 
garded as the frieze of the composition. Here is lo- 
cated a crudely turned half-urn outline, again orna- 
mented by grooved gouge chisel cuttings, to which 
have been appended unmistakable wings, with the 
feathering again suggested by the same instrument! 
Nothing else anything like this particular piece of detail 
can be recalled, except on some early headstones, 
where flying hourglasses or deaths heads, with similar 
crudely delineated pairs of wings, may sometimes be 
found. And these urns are here topped again with a 
sort of Spanish comb! 

The cornice returns to something more akin to 
precedent—although overlight for its purpose here, 
in comparison with the wide and sturdily molded wall- 
pilasters. But its wide projection, its delicately cut late 
mutules, and arched repeats with turned pendants 
(most of which vary widely in their turning, by the 
way!) along with its delicate crown mold, all sug- 
gest a date in the early eighteen hundreds for this 
portion of the design, at least. It is, of course, quite 
probable that the whole design is now the result of 
several fragmentary alterations or adaptations — 
which, nevertheless, does not in the least detract from 
its unusual architectural interest! 

And the double house next door; between the one 
with this unique doorway and the Village Church, has 
a doorway of another—though more familiar—type, 
in this case one already widely shown from the region 
roundabout; and illustrated in other variations in the 
several examples from the Angell Houses of Smith- 
field, published in the June Monograph, 1935. It, 
too, possesses its own individual instance of local 
naiveté! Usually, this doorway with the semicircular 
toplight can only be placed in the small house, with 
its normal modest story height, be means of reducing 
the thickness of the floor joists over the hallway itself, 
or sometimes—when even that is not enough—by 
curving up the first floor hall plaster ceiling in a seg- 
ment of an arch, fitted to meet the upper part of the 
rounded toplight frame. Sometimes this curve is car- 
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ried out to the back of the wooden gallery board 
around the stair well; sometimes it is gradually worked 
down and out into the flat ceiling of the rest of the 
hallway. Occasionally—as in the “Half-way House” 
doorway from Ashton; on page 25 in the April Mono- 
graph—the space arched upon the exterior of the 
wall, is zot opened through into the hallway and fitted 
with glass at all; but filled in, as was the case in that 
instance, by a flat wood panel, treated with a slat 
cut-pattern; or still another type of design, that usually 
simulates in form something suggesting the muntins 
of a possible glass toplight pattern. 

In this house, the builder frankly accepted his estab- 
lished limitations, and shows enframed within the 
arch itself, a glass glazed sash that keeps below the 
set ceiling height at the same time that it cannot there- 
fore conform to the height of the exterior arched por- 
tion of the design! This house has also been widened, 
by a wing at either side, into a “double house.” 

Of the houses shown, these are the only two from 
School Street, which is now the principal highway 
passing along eastward to Forestdale—another old 
Mill village, established only a bare mile away; also 
having its own old mill cottages—although not 
grouped—nor so well and consistently maintaining 
any established type, as is the case at Slatersville. It is 
also lacking in the Green, so appealing at Slatersville. 

The houses and doorways fronting upon the Green 
are attractive at first glance, because of an unusual 
success in grouping. They possess a considerable simi- 
larity of effect. Any closer study shows them to also 
contain, as markedly, differences in detail and treat- 
ment that give them the variety and individuality that 
we unconsciously require to avoid monotony. Some of 
them, individually, are more successful than others. 
All have been given covered living porches—placed 
usually at the sides or ends of the structures. Every 
architect knows how difficult it is to arrange such 
“modern necessities” so that they will not be a jarring 
note in the integrity of the Colonial house design! 

Each reader may judge for himself, from the group 
photograph of the three houses shown in one view, as 
to the success of this venture, as it has been incorpo- 
rated into the Slatersville group. Of course, in some 
examples the result has been more successful than in 
others. Perhaps, in the opinion of the writer, at least, 
the end porch added to the house with the vestibule 
(House “F” upon the sketch plan, page 55) appears 
to be about the best of them all. 

With the entrance porches, or doorways, the same 
thing may also be said, though with more reservations. 
In the group of three houses, for instance, shown on 
page 55, the porch in the nearest seems among the 
least successful (again, of course, that is only the opin- 
ion of the writer! ), while the house with the recessed 
doorway, with the suggestion of the slatted oval top- 
light, again fails in reproducing the best Colonial tra- 
dition! The entrance porch with pediment (House 
“E”) would appear to be far more successful; while 
the projected vestibule, with the double pilastered 
front, belongs authentically in the proper tradition, 
even if it is not entirely the entrance that may have 
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Porch and Doorway (Measured Drawing, Page 53) 
THE CAPT. DANIEL ARNOLD HOUSE—1714—UNION VILLAGE, RHODE ISLAND 
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been originally upon the house as it was first erected! 

As to Slatersville itself, at this late day there exists 
no one to prove that it may have been planned of 
intention. Possibly it comes within the same descrip- 


tive category as Topsy—who “jest growed!” The 
Church, which heads the Green, was built in 1836. 
The land contours being what they are, and the 


northern roadway—now known as Green Street— 
being the earlier in date; it would seem probable that 
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VIEW OF GREEN STREET, SLATERSVILLE, SHOWING HOUSES 
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the diagonal path toward the church may have grad- 
ually established itself—and then later, when the need 
for continuing School Street toward the West, to carry 
the increasing traffic coming from the South, became 
apparent—perhaps the existing heavy retaining walls 
were made or strengthened, and the present elms were 
planted, so as to make the Green more balanced. 
Originally most of these houses were Mill tene- 


ments, containing four families each; and therefore 






“C” (left), “D,” “E,” and “F” 
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Detail of Doorway (Measured Drawing, Page 57) 
HOUSE “K”—SCHOOL STREET, SLATERSVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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(Measured April 20 & Drawn May:12 1935 by. Frank. Chouteau Brown Architect 
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HOUSE “K”—SCHOOL STREET, SLATERSVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Vestibule 
HOUSE “F”’—GREEN STREET, SLATERSVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Detail of Doorway 


HOUSE “H”—PARSONAGE—GREEN STREET, SLATERSVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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they probably never possessed any interior finish of any 
great value. Within comparatively late years they have 
been improved and made over into single family dwell- 
ings; and in most cases the old doorways were re- 
tained, or were but slightly changed in appearance. 
The problem of changing levels of the site was met by 
the stone wall topped with a wooden fence, of various 
heights along these lot frontages; the informality of 
which contributes something to the charm of the whole. 

Still further along Green Street, facing upon the 
side of the Church, is the house now used as the Rec- 
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into its present use as a two-family dwelling were not 
done in as good taste as the other changes in the group. 

The Church appears in any general photograph of 
the group to far less advantage than it does in reality. 
While the distances are not great the camera lens 
makes its location seem very remote, in some cases— 
while in others the foliage serves to conceal the struc- 
ture in large part. But seen from almost any point 
along the retaining wall that bounds the southern 
roadway upon the verge of the steep slope dropping 
down to the stream and mill in the valley below, these 
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HOUSE “D”—GREEN STREET, SLATERSVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 


tory; the doorway of which—here enframed in reeded 
pilasters—is representative of still another type, of 
which examples may be found in a number of villages 
scattered over a considerable area. The interior of 
this building retains three or more mantels, the o!d 
Dutch ovens, a winding staircase, and the old doors. 
Across the street from it stands the building that was 
originally used as a combined church and schoolhouse. 
The second Sunday School in the United States is be- 
lieved to have been started in this structure. Unfortu- 
nately, the changes made in turning the building over 
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houses and their setting do much to prove that some- 
thing was understood—however unconsciously—even 
at a date at least as early as 1800, of the possible 
beauty of combinations of house-grouping with open 
space and fences, and of shrub and tree planting, with- 
in the boundaries of old New England itself—and that 
srecedents of Mill Village groups may be found in- 
digenous to this country, that are at least as possible of 
latent charm and local color values as anything that 
can be garnered and adapted to the purpose from re- 
digested precedents produced abroad. 
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SUBJECT: Pulpit in the Musée de Cluny, Paris 


PENCIL: A wide range of ELDORADO leads, to render a 
variety of effects. 5B (very soft) for shaded side; 
hard lead, H, for some very light tints in front. 
All of the intervening grades found their places in 
intermediate shades. On top and in a few other 
places, the tortillon stump was used to rub tones 
smooth. 


PAPER: Smooth surfaced pencil paper. 


Thick heavy oak, laboriously carved, time-blackened, hand-smoothed . . . rendered by Watson 
with ELDORADO, the Master Drawing Pencil, and a practiced choice of paper. Each degree of 
ELDORADO leads is always uniform, dependable—the equal or superior of imported 
brands. Pencil Sales Dept. 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE MART. In this department we will print, free of 
charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale or desiring to purchase books, drawing instru- 
ments, and other property pertaining directly to the pro- 
fession or business in which most of us are engaged. Such 
notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no 
limit to the number of different notices pertaining to dif- 
ferent things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the 
opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and 
items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we 
shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from archi- 
tects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specifica- 
tion writers, or superintendents, as well as from those 
seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUT- 
SIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be inter- 
ested in any building material or equipment manufactured 
in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 
charge, any information you may desire. 

Votices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they 
are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all communi- 
cations to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


THE MART 


Gladys Turley, 404 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Conn., 
would like to purchase a used plan unit, wood, with four 
drawers and a top and base. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H., Hamilton 
Smith Library, would like to obtain the following: White 
Pine Series—Vol. 1, No. 3; Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6; Vol. 3, 
Nos. 1 through 4; Vol. 10, No. 6; Vol. 11, No. 1. Pencit 
Points —Vols. 1 and 6. Beaux Arts Institute of Design, 
Bulletin— November, 1926, through May, 1927. 


PERSONALS 


DANIEL PERRY, Architect, has opened offices at 1213 
Main Street, Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 

ERNEST R. GILBERT, Architect, has opened an office for 
the general practice of architecture, at 110 North Seventh 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

JOSEPH W. HART and J. CARL RUSSELL, Architects, 
have formed the partnership of Hart & Russell with offices 
at 602 Hitchcock Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

STEWART A. LYFORD and EUGENE F. MAGENAU, 
Architects, have opened an office at 33 North Main Street, 
Concord, N. H. 

ROBERT HELMER, Architect, formerly of McCormack & 
Helmer, Inc., is now practicing independently at 1180 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JULIUS BOENISCH, Architect, is now located at 3380 
Fulton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

VICTOR L. S. HAFNER, Architect, has moved his office 
to 608 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


EUGENE F. MAGENAU and STEWART A. LYFORD, 
Architects, 33 North Main Street, Concord, N. H. (data on 
materials in small house construction for A.I.A. file). 

FRANK J. DICKERSON, Architect, Engineering Dept., 
H. J. Heinz Co., P. O. Box 63, Pittsburgh, Pa. (for A.I.A. 
file). 

B. J. ALLEN, Architect, 419 Monongahela Avenue, McKees- 
port, Pa. (data on residential work, housing, and shop 
remodeling). 

Cc. L. T. GABLER, Architect, 3061 West Grand Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. (for A.I.A. file). 

GEORGE FEENEY, Student, 11 Columbia Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

AGUSTIN GUTIERREZ, P. O. Box 1303, Havana, Cuba 
(data on apartment houses, plans, specifications, etc.). 
THE FITCHBURG CITY PLANNING BOARD, 336 Main 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass. (data on building materials). 
CHARLES IRWIN THIELE, Draftsman, 558 Northampton 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. (data concerning materials used in 

small house construction, for A.I.A. file). 

J. THOMAS SHIRLEY, Draftsman, 281 River Street, Forty 
Fort, Pa. 

ROBERT STANTON, Architect, Del Monte Properties 
Company, Hotel Del Monte, Pebble Beach, California. 





Lithograph sketch by Frank Polito for a residence by Root & Hollister and Frank Polito, Architects 
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“Your Great-grandfather Used Carew Quality Papers in the Days of the Quill.” 





— 


The Mark of 
Distinction and Quality 
in shag PAPERS 

- for ARCHITECTS 


This mark is your guarantee of the 
finest drawing paper and artist board 
that can be made. Uniformity of sur- 
face... freedom from blemishes... and 
toughness . . . make them impregnable 
against hard scrubbing and rubbing. 
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every 





CAREW 181488 ARTIST BOARD 





® Unfinished edges on four sides 
® High and Vellum finishes 
® Single to 5 Ply Pasted 


YOU CAN RELY ON CAREW QUALITY 





Since 1848, Makers of the 
Finest Rag Papers in the Land” 
Made in U. S. A. by 
CAREW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
TO 
FINE ARTISTS’ PAPERS 


LUCH ART PAPER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


33 WEST 21st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors 












JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


SUPERFINE 


DRAWING PENS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
450K 











No.170 290 659 
For over 100 years the name “‘Gillott” has 
stood for the finest in steel pens. Beautifully 





finished, possessing the right degree of flex1- 
bility, with a point for every type of work. 
For sale at leading stationery and artist supply 


stores. Or send 25c in stamps for the six 
Gillott superfine drawing pens shown above. 


‘Pen Pointers’, a collection of drawings by 
famous masters, illustrates the wide variety of 
strokes possible with Gillott Pens. Send 35c 
for a copy. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 
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Is you were 
a —— you would use 


af available. 


HY should you be less particular about the tools 

you use in your own profession? The difference 
between the average drawing pencil and the famous 
A. W. Faber “Castell” is no more than 5c at most. That 
trifling difference gives you the finest drawing pencil 
on the market—the world’s standard of quality. 


“Castell” Brings Out Talent 
You will be impressed with its outstanding superiority 
from the first moment you use it. “Castell” is unusually 
It is free from grit and hard spots. It does not 
flake or crumble. 


“Castell” gives inspiration to your work—it is so versatile 
(18 degrees), so perfect in performance that it automatic- 
ally makes you do better work. It brings out your latent 
talent and gives you tone effects that you never had with 
another pencil. If you are heading for real recognition 
in your craft, take “Castell” with you—it will ease the w ay. 


is the overwhelming favorite 
To be a Master do as the 


It is no secret that “Castell” 
of the Masters of your craft. 
Masters do—use “Castell”’. 


Jet Black (No. 7730) 


Designed for sketching and marking pur- 
poses. The soft, black thick lead gives you 
rich, need stroke »s without gloss. Ideal for 
students, artists, editors, proofreaders, etc. 
Round, thick lead, yellow polish, stamped 
in silver. 





DRAWING PENCILS 


Made in Bavaria in 18 Degrees A. W. FABER, NEWARE, N. J. 
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Architectural 
Guild of America 


During the past several years the Small 
House has received a very great amount 
of attention from the profession, business 
and the government. It is becoming in- 
creasingly important to many offices 
which heretofore neglected such com- 
missions. Competitions for small houses, 
always popular with business and drafts- 
men, are being put forward and some 
have very objectional conditions. The 
Guild has adopted several protective 
conditions which will remove unfair 
practices against the competitor and the 
profession. A report and recommenda- 
tions, made by our Standard and Ethics 
Committee, headed by Mr. E. F. Bankes, 
is available upon request. 

A large increase in members in the 
New England States is reported by our 
Vice-President, Mr. Francis Kapp. No- 
table among the associations who have 
become affiliated with the Guild on na- 
tional work is the Architectural Em- 
ployees of Boston, an organization of 
architectural draftsmen headed by Mr. 
E. L. Morgan, President. Architectural 
men in Massachusetts are urged to con- 
tact the Boston Association or the Guild 
will gladly forward your inquiries to Mr. 
Morgan. 

While no definite information is avail- 
able on the actions of government offi- 
cials on the new Work Relief Program 
it appears that no significant large work 
is contemplated. Wages to be paid will 
probably vary greatly throughout the 
country and on different projects. The 
law itself is so loosely drawn that wages 
will undoubtedly be based upon compro- 
mises. The rates will be governed by the 
organization influence of the employees. 
In New York men engaged on this emer- 
gency work have organized their proj- 
ects to assist the Chapter in the nego- 
tiations for fair wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Joun F. St. Georce 
Executive Secretary 
Architectural Guild of America 


101 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


Gauthier to Teach 
at Pratt Institute 


Pratt Institute, School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, has secured the services of 
Mr. Maurice Gauthier to take charge of 
Senior Design in the Department of 
Architecture, a position made vacant 
through the resignation of Mr. Donald 
Fletcher. 

Mr. Gauthier is a well known member 
of the architectural profession, having 
been a member of the firm of Frederic 
C. Hirons, Architect, 40 East 49th St., 
New York, for a number of years. He is 
a graduate of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris, 1923, and has had teaching ex- 
perience in Columbia University, St. 
Paul’s School and as critic in design in 


the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, of 
which he is a member. 

The professional experience of Mr. 
Gauthier includes many years in charge 
of the design and construction of vari- 
ous types of buildings including banks, 
office buildings, and residences. He also 
was designer, in cooperation with Mr. 
Hirons, of such buildings as the Rock- 
land County Court House, the George 
Rogers Clark Memorial, and the Worces- 
ter Municipal Memorial Auditorium. 

The Institute feels fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of a man of such wide 
experience who will surely be an inspira- 
tion to the students. His work at Pratt 
Institute will come under the immediate 
supervision of James C. Boudreau, Di- 
rector of the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, and Lester B. Pope, Supervisor of 
the Department of Architecture. 


William F. Drewry 
OORT 
1901—1935 


Mr. William F. Drewry, architect, passed 
away on Saturday morning, July 20, 1935. 
Mr. Drewry was born in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, attended Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, graduating in 1922 with B.S. degree, 
and returned there in 1925 for a C.E. de- 
gree. In 1928 he graduated from the 
Architectural School at Columbia Uni- 
versity with degree of A.B. 

Two years ago he became an assistant 
professor at Columbia University after 
having worked several years as an archi- 
tect in the office of Greville Rickard. 
This coming year he was to have taken 
on the work of a full professorship. 


“Mr. Drewry at the age of thirty-four 
was too young to have stepped far be- 
yond the threshold of a promising career, 
yet he was a man of such sterling char- 
acter and worth that his many friends 
and associates cannot but regard his 
passing on as a distinct loss to the pro- 
fession. 

“During five years of close association 
with him, working side by side on ad- 
joining boards, I was consistently im- 
pressed with the high regard that he in- 
spired in all those with whom he came 
in contact, whatever their position in 
life. Clients, builders, and workmen, all 
have spoken in enthusiastic admiration 
of his fine personality, his honesty, his 
fairness and squareness, and his extreme 
loyalty to his job. For my own part I 
have known no one in whose sincerity I 
have had more confidence. 

“A man of extreme energy, he pos- 
sessed the happy faculty of getting a 
great deal done in a short time. A con- 
stant reader and student he aimed always 
toward the acquiring of a broader vision. 
Possessing a rare degree of patience, he 
kept his own wishes always in subservi- 
ence to the demands of the problem and 
ihe interests of all. His critical judgment 
was unfailingly wholesome and sane. 
His humor, his personality, and his wide 
interests made him a most agreeable 
companion. 

“In all he represented the best that 
the profession can require of any man. 
In all respects and at all times he was 
thoroughly the gentleman.” 

GREVILLE RICKARD. 
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Pratt Architectural Club, Inc. 


The Pratt Architectural Club, in the 
opinion of Thomas L. Immen, its Pub. 
licity Chairman, has set a_ precedent 
which should be continued for all time. 
On the evening of June 21st, the mem. 
bers got together for a joyous trip up 
the Hudson to the Show Boat. Refresh. 
ments were served in one of the com- 
modious staterooms of the boat and the 
show was exceptionally fine. The noble 
President, Dan Bugel, was “Skipper” for 
the evening assisted by First Mate Carl 
Friedel. Both are to be congratulated on 
the efficient way in which things were 
handled. 

Among the many present were Frank 
E. Ward, ’21, Donald W. Lockard, °20, 
J. Amiral, ’20, E. Fleagle, ’28, D. Bugel, 
°22, C. Friedel, ’20, Thos. L. Immen, 34, 

Attention of members is called to the 
fact that the Tuesday Luncheons will be 
continued throughout the summer. Come 
over and renew old acquaintances. 


Site and Town Planning 


at Columbia 
NN 


The School of Architecture at Columbia 
University will open a new studio of Site 
Planning, beginning with the Fall semes- 
ter of 1935. The studio will be con- 
ducted by Henry Wright, who has been 
acting as Town Planning Advisor to the 
Faculty since February, 1935. 

It is expected that, during the first 
year, the work will be divided between 
two groups: one of younger students, the 
other of advanced and graduate students. 
Eventually, as in the other studios in the 
School, the Site Planning group will be 
made up of students in all stages of ad- 
vancement. 

The course will give primary attention 
to training in site planning and civic 
design, and will be a part of the curricu- 
lum of the School of Architecture. It is 
intended for students regularly matricu- 
lated in the School, and will supplement 
the courses in architectural design; 
work in the course being credited 
toward an architectural degree. 

Problems in design in this studio will 
concentrate upon the study of form and 
space relationships, largely in respect to 
the external factors of architectural and 
community organization, and will pre: 
pare students for the many broad aspects 
of architectural service brought about by 
present economic adjustments. It is be- 
lieved that training in the principles of 
design, as well as the more customary 
training in the planning of building 
structures, will be found inherent in this 
work. Much of the work will be studied 
in model as well as in line, and the 
majority of problems will be closely re- 
lated to the economic and social aspects 
of civie welfare. 

For advanced study during the com- 
ing year, certain specific problems have 
been outlined which will bring the stu- 
dent in contact with actual conditions 
and current changes. In this advanced 
work, especially, architects and others 
of wide experience will be brought in 
to assist in the formulation of the prob- 
lems, and to criticize the work. 

In order to provide adequate facilities 
and staff, the School intends to limit the 
number of undergraduates in this studio. 
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FEDERATION 
of A. KE. C. & T. 


An Open Letter to Fellow 
Members of the F.A.E.C.&T., 
National Housing Committee 


It must be admitted that we have done 
very litthe as a committee to enlist sup- 
port for a real public works program 
such as was outlined by the Federation 
at its national convention. But after all, 
what could we do in the face of the 
golden promises of work issuing from 
Washington? It must have seemed un- 
necessary to advertise the principles of 
a real public works program as long as 
the Federal Government was paying lip 
service to such principles. This is our 
good excuse for inaction. But now that 
the Administration has ceased to pay 
even lip service, we should go to work. 

There is one thing that can be said 
about the current shortage of housing, 
schools, parks, playgrounds, electric 
power plants, food, clothing—it is all to 
be nicely surveyed by the Works Prog- 
Administration. Consistently with 
an Economy of Scarcity, every structure 
that still hangs together is to be repaired 
by W.P.A. Streets are to be “beautified.” 
Museums, hitherto unvisited, are to have 
their cobwebs swept down while their 
dispossessed spiders, like pauper tenants 
displaced by a Federal low-cost housing 
project, silently steal away. 

There will be compensations 
where. If by the middle of next year, our 
homes shall have sunk further in dis- 
repair we may be compensated with the 
thought that our City Hall at least has 
been renovated by the W.P.A. If our 
diet grows worse, thanks to a fifty or 
sixty dollar-a-month work relief wage, we 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it will be noted in W.P.A. surveys. 

Let us get at some of the grosser facts 
about this work relief program. 

At a press conference on June 14th, 
President Roosevelt was asked what fac- 
tors dictated the decision to set the work 
relief appropriation at four billion dol- 
lars. According to the New York Times 
dispatch, “Mr. Roosevelt said that these 
(factors) were, first, a desire not to over- 
run the budget and 
ondly a desire to finance only such proj- 
ects as could be completed in a year.” 

It is important for us to note the arbi- 
trary character of the limitations. The 
4.8 billion figure is not derived accord- 
ing to engineering principles from the 
National Resources Board’s estimate of 
work that should be first. It is 
merely “something that will not overrun 
the budget unreasonably.” This is hard 
to believe, but how the 
fixity of this figure is used as a club to 
beat down projects in which material 
costs are high, and in defence of rela- 
tively useless projects in which material 
costs are low, then we must realize that 
unprincipled unplanning holds through- 
out. We are told again and again that the 
sum of 4.8 billion dollars must be di- 


ress 


every- 


unreasonably sec- 


done 


when we see 


vided among 3.5 million relief workers. 
Everything has been done to make the 
4.8 billion figure seem sacrosanct. 

However, there is an oppressive odor 
of financial sanctity about those 4.8 bil- 
lions. They are the nearest practical ap- 
proach to a Balanced Budget, that Sacred 
Cow of Big Business. The balanced 
budget in this case is one in which Fed- 
eral outgo shall not exceed income. 

But the amount of Federal income de- 
pends largely upon the amount of real 
wealth produced and distributed in the 
nation. Industry determines this latter. 

Now there is a fond notion current 
that the primary function of an indus- 
trialist is the creation and distribution of 
wealth in tangible goods; this notion is 
carefully nurtured in the public mind by 
the industrialists themselves. However, 
one is led to wonder what would happen 
to an industrialist who made mass distri- 
bution of tangible goods his primary aim 
in life. He would be quite unlike Mr. 
Henry Ford who will pay any one man 
the wages of two for working as hard as 
three. He would surely become very un- 
popular among his fellow industrialists 
who realize that a businesslike control 
of the rate and volume of output is nec- 
essary to keep up a profitable market. 

The insistence on a balanced budget at 
the present time can only follow after 
the acceptance by the Administration of 
the present low level of industrial pro- 
duction and distribution. It accepts low 
output and low distribution as necessary 
evils and proportions its expenditures on 
publie works accordingly. 

Under the N.LR.A. such low output 
and distribution were not altogether ac- 
ceptable to the Administration. Accord- 
ingly, the P.W.A. being a part of the 
N.I.R.A. could at least plan for “expen- 
sive” public works. Laborers on the 
P.W.A. contracts and, later, workers on 
C.W.A. projects were units of “purchas- 
ing power” just as workers reemployed 
under the industrial discipline section 
of N.I.R.A. were to become new units 
of “purchasing power.” Judging from 
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differences between P.W.A. and C.W.A. 
work on the one hand, and W.P.A. work 
on the other, a public works program at. 
tached to a program of industrial disci- 
pline is an entirely different thing from 
another tied to the tail of laissez-faire 
Business. On the former, workers are 
units of purchasing power, and on the 
latter they are just so much = surplus 
population. They are “Human Resources 
That Are Suffering From Erosion.” 

The difference between the character 
of projects under P.W.A. and C.W.A. 
and those under W.P.A. marks the aban- 
donment of all industrial discipline. It is 
only when Industry is disciplined toward 
producing and distributing goods to its 
fullest capacity that a real program of 
public works becomes possible. 

The wages under W.P.A. are strictly 
businesslike. During the N.I-R.A. period 
an industrialist might be cajoled into 
treating his employees as so many units 
of potential purchasing power and into 
paying them relatively high wages. 
Under the conditions of competition for 
foreign markets, however, the advantages 
of low wages may appeal to him. 

One of the best ways of forcing down 
wages is to have a pool of surplus popu- 
lation handy. There may be nothing to 
prove that the W.P.A. is designed to 
create such a pool of surplus population 

yet on the other hand, there is noth- 
ing to prove that it is not so designed. 

At any rate the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians has never shown any signs of 
regarding the present low industrial out- 
put and distribution as necessary evils. 
How could it when such industrial lag 
has forced its members into an un- 
planned program of useless surveys and 
repairs? If rationally controlled indus- 
try is prerequisite to a planned program 
of public works such as we have _ pro- 
posed, let us demand a political setup 
that will lead to industrial discipline. 

ALAN MATHER 
National Housing Committee 


of the F.A.E.C.&T, 


Member, 
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“Clipper Ship—1935” from a water color sketch by Oliver Whitwell Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the Bronx (N. Y.) Artists Guild, made on the first visit of the Normandie 
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